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Youth and the Church 


CHAS. A. SAUER 


LMOST any Korean pastor will tell you 
A that a great gulf exists between the 

Korean church and its young people. - 
‘There is no youth movement at all in the 
churches of our locality,” is characteristic of 
many a pastor’s report on this subject. 

To the mind of the writer the alarming 
thing is not that the young people are drifting 
into irreligion. They are not. Where the 
Korean church has a program for its youth 
there the youth are in the church. The alarm- 
ing thing is that the church is drifting into 


a position where it can make so little appeal, , 


to youth. This paper seeks to discover some 
of the reasons for such a drift. . 

In the first place, if the Korean church 
wishes to hold its young people it must put 


more emphasis on doing. Youth craves action.. 


The grandfather toasts by the fire but the 
grandson glories in the drifts outside. 


The | 


Korean church is not active enough in the . 


work of the world. It is putting too much 
emphasis on religion as a means of getting 
out of this hard world into a better one. 
The pastors are talking too much about 
heaven and not enough about the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Young people are intensely interested in. 


doing things. Give a Sunday-school class to 
teach, a night school to conduct, or suggest 
that a “thousand character” movement be 
organized to reduce the blighting effects of 


illiteracy, and young people are enthusiastic, 


for the church. Talk about heaven and they 


fade away. 


Jesus spent a surprising amount of time 
talking about that ideal social state he called 
the kingdom of heaven. His emphasis was 
continually on making this world a better one, 
—so much so that even John the Baptist 
questioned his Messiahship. And Jesus’ an-' 
swer was merely a Series of good deeds, not 
an intellectual discourse intended to prove his 
claims. 

Unfortunately it is so easy for age to dream 
of heaven, forgetful of the fact that youth 
may want to clear away the drifts outside. 
The church must awake from its dream, face 
the tempest and call foraction. That done, 
youth will be with the church. 

In the second place, the church must aed 
placing so much emphasis upon. beliefs as such 
if it would win its young people. Our church 
workers are continually talking about “belief 
in Jesus.” We need to talk more about 
“following Jesus.’’ The Korean youth is per- 
plexed by the great amount of imported dis- 
cussion as to beliefs and creeds. 

Korean youth very frequently call to the 
church, saying, “Help thou our unbelief.” 
Any attempt to comply with the request is 
foredoomed to failure. As we discuss. the 
subjects of God, heaven, immortality, etc, we 
find them more puzzled than ever. Many of 
them are armed for disputation on certain 
Biblical doctrines. Discussion and argument 
is as likely to convince one way as the other. 
If by some magic means we can become en- 
dowed with enough of the spirit of Christ to 


_ think less of the Apostles’ Creed and more of 
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the Social creed, if we can talk less about be- 
lief and more about facing present day prob- 
lems as Jesus did, the problem of belief will 
be automatically solved,—and youth will be 
with us. 

; Again, youth wants an optimistic outlook 
upon life. Youth wants to believe that the 
world is growing better. Whether we like it 
or not, his every study in school indicates to 
him that progress is being made in this direc- 
tion. He opens his Bible and hears Jesus say, 
“My father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
His conclusion is that if the world is not 
growing better it is men’s fault, that man can 
make this world what he will. 

But when he goes to church he not infre- 
quently is astonished to hear that the world is 
not only growing worse but that God has so 
ordained it that it cannot grow better. It 
must remain on the toboggan until some 
great cataclysm destroys most of the present 
world. He even hears ministers rejoicing in 
wars and rumors of wars because that shows 
the world has grown so wicked that the end 
is very near. Youth cannot associate that 
with Jesus; it takes years of training to get 
such an outlook. 

The karma of the Hindu and the kismet of 
the Mohammedan like the “imminent com- 
ing” of the Christian flourish where modern 
science and education have not as yet spoken 
to youth. But where youth is enlightened, 
such fatalistic theories fall on stony ground. 

Tell the modern youth that he is “heir of all 
the ages in the foremost ranks of time,” and 
that he must repay that debt by handing on a 
better world to those who come after him, 
and he’ll do it. He demands a world that is 
growing better and he’ll help it to grow 
better. Tell him it can’t grow better and 
he’ll make it better anyway. 

Let youth feel that the church is for prog- 
ress and youth will be forthe church and 
the devil will tremble for his kingdom. Let 
the church preach a pessimistic and fatalistic 
theory of life and if youth does not laugh open- 
ly at such a doctrine and work in spite of 


dom of ‘heaven! 


it, the devil will laugh up his sleeve in glee. 


Again, youth wants religion interpreted in 
terms of life today. And the church is slow 
in learning how! Here for example is 4 
group of one hundred women who have walk- 
ed from twenty to one hundred miles to 
devote ten days in Bible study. Twice a year 
for six years they come. If they might learn 
to tell Bible stories to their children, how to 
make their homes more sanitary, how to 
bring up their children to healthy manhood 
atid womanhood, how to apply Christianity to 
their home and community life, what a bless- 
ing’Christianity might be ! 

And what do they learn? In two ten day 
periods a year for six years they cover almost 
all the New Testament, (omitting twelve 
minor books only), and in addition six min- 
or prophets, six »historical books, and two 
books from the Pentateuch. One wonders if 
these women, barely able to read their own 
native script, will have to pass some theologi- 
cal examination in order to get inta the king- 
Shall we invite educated 
youth into such a class? When they come in 
they’ll show us how to get two grains of 
wheat without sifting two bushels of chaff. 


Much of our Bible teaching in school is 
wasted because we do not know hew to in- 
terpret it in relation to present day problems. 
Usually we take up a book, chapter by chapter, 
and find the students have to be dragged from 
verse to verse. But when we take up a 
series of problems which pupils must face in 
every-day life and start to work with them in 
finding just what the Christian ideal is con= 
cerning these problems, then the class is wide 
awake and eager, searching the scriptures 
with zeal. 


Sermons on the seven dispensations and the 
eight covenants; discussions as to whether 
Abraham heard an audible voice; books of: 
One thousand questions and answers on the 
Old and New Testaments; commentaries on 
Amos and Jeremiah ; Sunday school journals. 
written to interpret conditions in Judea two. 
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or three thousand years ago,—these tell why 
the youth is not always interested. 

Tell youth that God is calling today just as 
he did to Abraham ; tell them that Amos and 
Jeremiah were ministering to the social needs 
of their people and that similar prophets are 
needed today to call the people to face similar 
problems ; rewrite the Sunday-school lesson 
expositions so as to have less to do with 1929 
B. C. and more with 1929 A. D., and youth will 
look to the church for leadership. 

Korean youth are looking for a Messiah, 
just as the Jews were. A crushing economic 
situation, a difficult political situation, a com- 
plicated social situation, call for solution. To 
find light on these problems these young 
people are reading books and magazines that 
deal with economic and political and social 
questions. But much of their thinking is be- 
ing guided by non-Christian minds. For a 
Bible many of them turntothe “gospel of 
Karl Marx.’’ As soon as the church begins to 
interpret its teachings in terms of life as the 


youth of Korea must live it, then the youth of 
Korea will be in the church in ever increas- 
ing numbers. 

In summary, it seems that the church is 
singing “There’s a land that is fairer than 
day,” or “Asleep in Jesus,” when youth pre- 
fers “Work for the Night is Coming!” The 
church is talking about being snatched up 
into heaven, while youth wants to build a 
heaven on this earth, and thus climb step by 
step. The church is trying to convince youth 
that it ought to believe in Jesus, while youth 
is ready to prove its faith in Jesus by work- 
ing for what he stood for. The church finds 
it easy to talk about Moses leading his people 
out of the land of bondage into the promised 
land, while youth is looking for suggestions 
as to how to solve present day social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Youth wants action, not talk. May we as 
the church see that even in our talk we do 
not discourage action. 


Why Athletics 


MIss MyRTA STOVER 


HIS NEW YEAR’S season I was espec- 
T ially impressed as I saw girls, like a 
flaming bit of color, bobbing above old 
courtyard walls, happy at the old New Year’s 
sport on the jumping board. 

I thought of the great changes that have 
come, and the freedom of the girls in contrast 
to those shut-in days of only a few years ago. 
Then the New Year’s season was one of the 
few times when a girl could show any athletic 
inclinations. 

They have entered into this freedom so- 
heartily, that in some cases I am afraid it has 
cost the health of a few girls for the glory of 
the school and Korea, rather than having lifted 
the general health of all. But gradually I be- 
lieve that the leaders are seeing that athletics 
are not for the few stars but for the mass as 
a whole; that it is better to have eight basket 
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ball teams in one school than to have one 
highly trained and over worked team into 
which goes all of the money, time and effort. 

As you know, in America, the great stress 
of woman’s athletics now is upon the mass 
and not upon the specialized few. That is 
why I was duly shocked to see at these big, 
all day tournaments one team, or one girl, 
having to compete and win, compete and win, 
and compete again, gradually eliminating 
others until as darkness crept on they would 
come through into glorious victory for them- 
selves and their school at the sacrifice of their 
health and hope for the future. Was it worth 
it ? 

J can best speak from my own experiences 
here at Ewha. It has not been easy to keep 
them out of these all day tournaments; but in 
their place we have emphasized interclass 
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contests, thus getting the majority into active 


sports. I found these girls the same as 
American girls. There are those naturally 
athletic, who have enthusiasm and “pep”; then 
there are those who like sports but haven’t 
the natural ability or who lack in training ; 
and there are those who are....shall we say 
“lazy”, who try to get out of everything they 
can, and always think they have some good 
excuse for not taking part. In Korea, too, 
there are the bashful girls who need to be 
tactfully handled, and made to feel they can 
do things. I have had the most joy in watch- 
ing the development of the last two types, 
although I had to have the cooperation of the 
former groups. 

In my gym classes I have tried to make 
every girl feel that she is an important part of 
~ her group and that she can do anything if she 
tries hard enough. No one may step back 
and say “I can’t”, but each is helped and 
shown that she is able to do things, perhaps 
not perfectly, but to the best of her ability. 
The girls have caught this spirit of encouraging 
the weakest instead of making them feel they 
are not needed ; and because no one was al- 
lowed to stand back, but all had to enter in 
and learn, surprising results occurred. In this 
way girls have found themselves, and, with 
the fellowship which sport lends, they have 
realized themseives a very vital part of a 
group ; that they are individuals greatly need- 
ed, and with no mind to quit the game either 
in sports, or in life, I hope. 
_ We have interclass sports in baseball, basket- 
ball, track and tennis. Because some of the 
classes are small, they have to depend upona 
few weaker players to fillina team. Indoor 
baseball has been most popular. In the col- 
lege, over sixty of the hundred and ' thirty-five 
girls played in competitive games, and every 
girl in college knows how to play to the best 
of her ability. They have developed a love of 
the out-of-doors and a joy in the game; they 
have caught the spirit of keen competition, 


and, most of all, of clean play. 

Skating is the newest sport, and with some 
girls it is even more popular than baseball. It 
has done its bit toward developing courage 
and the desire to accomplish the thing they 
started out to do. It took no small amount 
of courage to get on skates for the first time ; 
to have hundreds of faces peering at them 
from every window, ready to burst into 
laughter at the first tumble ; and to endure the 
louder laughter that increased with the fre 
quency of the falls. It took a certain some- 
thing to forget the crowd, even the jeers of 
friends and to keep trying. But by persever- 
ing they accomplished what they started out 
to do and they now have the joy of real 
attainment written on their faces as they glide 
over the ice like birds. Over one hundred 
girls have learned to skate on our rink which 
was made by flooding our tennis court, and 
there is no reason why every school can not 
provide a place for this wholesome, out-of- 
door exercise. 

Athletics, properly directed, have always 


-had the reputation of being able to build 


character. Surely one can learn to be obedient} 
to encourage the weaker; to play fair; to 
say “I touched that ball last’; to play the 
game clean; to try and try until things are 
accomplished ; to be unafraid; to fight until 
the end; to be happy winning or losing; and 
to say “you played a better game than we 
did”. There has been a transformation in the 
girls who “moved among their race and show- 
ed no glorious morning face” to girls with 
radiant, joyous faces, whose steps are more 
sure, talk more direct, and their aims purer, 
because they have caught the spirit of the 
game and all it can teach. 

If athletics can help girls to a richer, fuller, 
and more joyous life, then it has done what it 
purports to do; but if it costs their health and 
robs them of their future possibilities just for 
the glory of winning for their school, then it 
has missed its aim. 
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some Personal Reminiscences of 35 Years of 


Sunday School 
Mrs, W. 


ROM THE BEGINNING of Mission work 
I in Korea, Sunday-school work went 
hand-in-hand with the regular church 
services and has always been a part of them, 
even when and where there was no church 
and all gatherings had to be held in private 
homes. In new work the services are still 
frequently held in private homes. 

At first, of necessity all had to be taught to- 
gether. As soon asin any place there were 
Christians trained above the others enough to 
be used as teachers, the class was divided ac- 
cording to age or advancement in the faith 
and in most Sunday-schools there were chil- 
dren’s classes as well as classes for youth and 
age. Children’s meetings were held at times. 

When the writer arrived in the fall of 1892, 
she taught for a short time a Sunday-school 
class of boys in English at the first brick build- 
ing erected in Korea, the Pai Chai School 
building, now the old chapel. The services 
of the first Methodist Church were held there, 
also the Foreign Church services. 

Very soon, the writer with her husband 
“were given work in the Ahyun Church, a 
‘little thatched roofed building. She taught 
the women and children, through an inter- 
preter, Miss Susan No of Ewha School, and 
also’ used her own newly acquired vocabulary. 
When picture cards were given out most of 
the children would quickly run back to the 
church to return them, since their parents 
were terribly frightened lest the cards con- 
tained some magnetic spirit power that would 
draw their children away from them to the 
new religion. 

When we went to Pyengyang in 1896, as 
the first evangelistic missionaries of the 
Methodist Church appointed to live there, 
there were fifty Christians of the Methodist 
“-Church northwest of Seoul and about the 


Work in Korea 


A. NOBLE 


same number of Presbyterians. The years 
rushed on full of sorrow, full of suffering, 
full of joy, full of work; the Sunday-schools 
grew apace. 

The first normal class for Sunday-school 
teachers in Korea was taught for some years 
in the Nam San Chai Church. In July, 1903, 
the writer announced that there would bea 
separate children’s Sunday-school gathering. 
That first Sunday, a rainy day, 175 children 
came. It was carried on as well as could be 
expected without teachers and organization, 
but died when the writer left it togo on 
furlough. 

The first children’s organized Sunday-school 
in Korea was begun in Pyengyang at the 
Nam San Chai or First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in April, 1908. Children were accepted 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
Korean count. At this time, twenty young © 
men and young women answered the call of 
the writer to teach in this new Sunday-school 
About 200 children came at first, but soon 
there were 700 names on the roll, with an aver- 
age attendance of 500. Every Friday even- 
ing a Teacher’s Training and Lesson Prepara 
tion Classmet with the Superintendent at her 
home. The Primary Department metinatiny — 
room at the church. The room was fitted up 
with a sand box, charts and other helps to in- 
terest the children and forthe use of the 
young teacher, Mr. Sung Ok Pyun. The 
classes were grouped according to training 
and age. The opening and closing exercises 
were arranged with the object of securing re 
verence, obedience and interest. They were 
mimeographed and were later used in many 
other Sunday-schools. 

In 1909 prizes were given for the pupils 
learning the most Bible verses during the 
year and, to our surprise and pleasure, two 
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girls had committed all of the New Testa- 
ment excepting Matthew’s Gospel. Three girls 
had learned over 4,000 verses apiece. It is in- 
teresting to know that these girls all received 
a good education and are leading women in 
the churches today. 

In January 1910, two fine women from 
Pennsylvania visited the home of the writer; 
one of them, Miss Emily Packer, a friend of 
the writer and Mr. Noble from their Seminary 
days, and her aunt Miss Annie M. Skeer. 
They were much impressed with the needs of 
Korea and by the missionary work being 
done. They took great interest in the Sunday- 
school work, especially the growing children’s 
Sunday-school and the Bible Institutes. Miss 
Packer gave money to build the Neemoon 
Church and Girl’s School and Miss Skeer sent 
a gift of $ 3,000 to be used in building a Sun- 
day-school building at Nam San Chai Church 
which would serve also as Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Bible Institute building. Very soon 
after the latter’s gift was received, word came 
from America that another friend, who had 
stopped at the writer’s home, had died leav- 
ing a bequest to build a Sunday-school and 
Bible Institute building at Nam San Chai un- 
der the direction of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Noble. 
This friend was Mr. W. H. Thomason, father 
of Mrs. F. H. Sheets, another friend of: Korea. 
Mr. Thompson, being ill while in Pyengyang, 
couldn’t go sight seeing with the others of 
his party, so remained at the house and 
watched with interest the missionary work 
which was going on there. It happened to 
be Women’s Institute time, and all the re- 
gistering and receiving the guests from with- 
in a radius of 100 miles took place at the 
home. Some classes also were being taught 
there. This is not the place to tell of that 
institute, but it is an interesting story. What 
was to be done? The request couldn’t be 
changed, so a letter was written to Miss 
Skeer, and the situation put before her—also 
the need for a Boy’s Primary School Building, 
which would cost about the same amount. 
The dear woman wrote back that she had 


worked mostly for women and girls but she 
thought it wouldn’t do her any harm to have 
an interest in a Boy’s School, so to go ahead 
and build it. The “Annie M. Skeer School 
for Boys” was built and used for boys many 
years, but now is being used for a Girl’s 
School. 

Mr. Noble and the writer joyfully went to 
work making plans for the Sunday-school and 
Bible Institute Building, planning it as nearly 
as could be, with the material and money at 
hand, like the Sunday-school building which 
the writer attended in Wilkes-barre, Penna. 
Oh, the joy of seeing that building completed 
with a main room and the class rooms, the 
latter in a semi-circular form on the first floor 
and the gallery! The raised platform was 
united with the platform of the church, with 
rolling doors between which could open up 
and make one vast auditorium of the church 
and Sunday-school. There was no furniture, 
not even seats, but the floors gave large seat- 
ing capacity. However there were desks and 
chairs for the teachers. This was the first 
Sunday-school building in Korea, and as far 
as the writer has heard, it is the only one as 
yet built specially for a Sunday-school. How 
the Doxology was sung at the first session of 
the meeting in the new building! Years after- 
wards, when the writer returned to Pyeng- 
yang and visited this school during a celebra- 
tion at the Annual Conference time in 1921, a 
thrill of joy, thanksgiving and humility came 
to her, when she was called to the platform, 
and saw a sea of adult faces on the Sunday- 
school building side, and asea of children’s 
faces on the church side; when at a signal by 
the superintendent, the hundreds of children 
arose, and when the superintendent asked 
them who the guest on the platform was, all, 
as with one voice, shouted ‘‘Our Mother.” 

The first cradle roll in Korea was begun in 
the First Methodist Church in Pyengyang, in 
April, 1911, under the direction of the writer, 
she being the superintendent, assisted by Mrs. 
Sadie Kim. We two visited hundreds of 
homes, both pagan and Christian, in develop- 
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ing this work, and the church stood back of 
us nobly. There were 115 names on the 
first roll. At the first cradle roll parents’ 
Sunday, 200 babies with their parents attend- 
ed. It was a source of tender joy to those 
there who knew the slow growth even in the 
Christian homes of respect for the baby girl, 
to see a couple of fathers sitting there hold- 
ing their baby girls in their arms. It almost 
floored the superintendent. 

Christians of 1910 found on the Sunday- 
school records the names of 68 pupils who 
hadn’t missed a single session, and the names 
of six girls who had learned over 1,300 Bible 
verses during the year. 

The Superintendent left Pyengyang on fur- 
lough in 1912 to return after furlough to 
again live in Seoul. The officers and teachers 
of the children’s Sunday-school gave a fare- 
well reception at which they presented her 
with the first cradle roll in Korea, also with 
the second which was then filled with over 
500 names. They said they knew no one who 
would appreciate them as much as their 
superintendent.. These same two cradle rolls 
were taken to America to be kept as histori- 
cal mementos of the work in Korea, and 
they were taken by the writer to the World’s 
Sunday-school Convention at Los Angeles in 
July, 1928, and were shown by her in illus- 
trating a talk on children’s work in Korea 
at one of the “Four Popular Conferences’’ 
which considered work among children. This 
one was held at the beautiful First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which cost one million 
dollars to build. There was applause as 
these original cradle rolls were unfurled: 
They were made of white muslin, bound in 
red, filled with the babies, names written in 
black Korean ink. The picture of the Infant 
Christ and His mother, and Christ blessing 
little children, cut from the picture rolls sent 
’ from America, were pasted at the top of the 
Cradle Rolls. Korea used this form for cradle 
rolls until after 1923 when it became easy to 
puy printed ones at the Christian Literature 
Society. 
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In April,1911, Mr. Frank L. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of the Bushwick Ave. Sunday-school 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made a trip for the World’s 
Sunday-school Association through the Orient. 
A Union Sunday-school Convention was held 
at the time of his visit in Pyeng Yang at the 
Presbyterian Theological building; beginning 
April 12th, there was an attendance of about 
600 Sunday-school teacher delegates. The 
First Methodist Church put ona model pri- 
mary Sunday-school at one session. Mr. 
Brown visited the Children’s Sunday-school 
at the First Methodist Church, and surprised 
the superintendent by saying that it was the 
best that he had scen in all his travels since 
he left Europe. 

A note from the writer’s journal in 1909, 
describing the attitude taken by a teacher 
then, might easily be the attitude taken by 
many teachers now, and accounts for the 
falling off of so many of the new pupils. 
““A few Sundays ago, a boy, about ten years 
of age, ragged and dirty, carrying a baby 
tied to his back came into the children’s 
Sunday-school. His eyes were very bright 
and the superintendent thought him a prize 
well worth great care. The next Sunday he 
was absent. The superintendent asked the 
teacher to whom he had been entrusted 
whether he had gone to his home to visit and, 
teach him, ‘No,’ the young teacher said, ‘I 
knew him to be the kind that would never 
came -again, so I thought he was not worth 
any trouble. Ididn’t even write his name; 
The superintendent showed her disappoint- 
ment and urged that he be found and brought 
back. Now he comes every Sunday, no long- 
er dirty, but ina clean white suit, his nicely 
braided hair down his back, and the laughing 
baby still carried ‘upoka,’ both of them the 
Lord’s precious jewels.” Just last Sunday. 
at a small school visited by the writer, five 
little girls carried babies on their backs, but. 
not a boy there had long hair. 

From early Mission days, each Christmas, 
delightful programs have been given in the 
churches by the Sunday-schools many times, 
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as reverently and quietly as one could wish ; 
but if a trained leader with good judgment, 
and experience does not look over the pro- 
gram beforehand, in many churches burlesque 
is apt to be put on along with sacred numbers, 
making the heart sad. A great deal of train- 
ing is necessary before that tendency will be 
eliminated. In 1905, the Christmas exercises 
were held at 10 a. m. at Nam San Chai 
Church, Pyengyang. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, and 2,000 people crowded in, 
many even standing around the wall. Many 
were on-the outside as they couldn’t get in, 
Some of the exercises were repeated in the 
evening with a number of Christmas ser- 
monettes, and souls were saved. 

Sept. 6th, 1914 the writer began work for 
children among the Sunday-schools of the Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Geo. Heber Jones had organized 
one for children at the Chong Dong Church a 
few years previously. For a month at a time, 
thewriter took the superintendency of several 
of them organizing a number of new ones and 
starting cradle rolls. The first of the latter 
in Seoul was at Chong Dong or First Church. 
For some years, cradle roll Sunday was 
_ the order of the day in several of the 
churches, but faithful cradle roll superin- 
tendents who continue to carry on under dif- 
ficulties are hard to find. A few Sunday- 
school Institutes were held at First Church be- 
fore 1920. 

A Sunday-school Teacher Training Ciass in 
English, the first one organized in Korea, 
began its sessions in Seoul Sept. 16, 1916, at 
the home of its leader, the writer. The first 
pupils were Messrs. Hyun Chang Cynn, Han 
Young Kim, Sang Hyun Chai, Sa Young Ahn, 
Kui Hoo Kim, Tong Won Pak, Sungook Yun 
and Yun W. Kim. Later members of the 
class were Won Kun Chang, Chang Chun 
Kim, Kwon Hui Kim and others who came and 
went, about 20 in all. The subjects studied 
were, ‘The Pupil and the Teacher,’ ‘The 
Worker and His Bible’? and ‘Graded Lessons 
in Theory and Practice.” Dr. Arlo A. Brown 
of Chicago gave the writer the privilege of 


giving the examinations here, since writing in 
English was very difficult for the class. The 
results were sent to Dr. Brown. Only three 
finished the course and received their diplo- 
mas, they being Hyun Sang Cynn, M. D., and © 
Messrs. Han Young Kim, and Sang Hyun Choi. 
The class finally dispersed early in 1919, the 
year that adds many a heart beat to many. 

The great National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion held in 1920, following the World Sunday 
school Convention in Tokyo, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. H. G. Holdcroft, Secretary of the 
World Sunday-school Association in Korea, 
shows the way the Korean Church workers of 
all denominations are realizing the great im- 
portance of this type of work. Another large 
convention with an attendance of about 2,000 
was held some few years later. 

Great advancement along many lines has 
been made since the Sunday-school organiza- 
tions of some of the denominational churches 
have sent out from America special workers 
to Korea. 

Several years ago, for some time Sunday- 
school lesson leaves were given to all the older 
children in many of the schools and it was 
a blessing to them; but for many years such 
has not usually been the case. Mostly the 
teachers only have the lesson year~ books, 
‘whether these are prepared for the teacher or 
for the pupil. 

There are now a number of semi-well-or- 
ganized Sunday-schools, with consecrated, 
educated, teachers, for adults, youth and chil- 
dren; and from our Higher Common Schools 
and Colleges go out many young men and wo- 
men to help in Sunday-school work. 

In many schools the lack of teachers is 
tragic. Where there are teachers the mag- 
netic, spiritual stick-to-it-iveness is frequently 
wofully lacking. Many departments of church 
education are being developed and with good 
success, but much remains to be done. 

During the year ending Christmas, 1928, the 
largest number of verses learned in the Seoul 
District by a Sunday-school pupil was. 1689, 
and the largest number of children led into 
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the school by one pupil was 146. The majority 
of the new pupils slipped away and many 
- moved to new places. Even so, they received 
a glimpse of the beauty of Christianity that 
will give them a respect for Christians ; and 
who knows what a harvest may some time 
come from the seed sowing ? Three Saturday 
afternoon children’s parties have been held at 
the writer’s home lately for children on the 
District, for those who haven’t missed a 
session during the year ; for those who have 
learned the most Bible verses ; and for those 
who have led the largest number of new 
pupils into the schools. There have been 
about fifty at each party. They were the 
first parties that many of these children had 
ever attended. 

From the beginning of Protestant Mission 
work in Korea, 44 years ago, church attend- 
ants received instruction in the Bible through 
the Sunday-school, and all through the years, 
the Sunday-school has been included in church 
attendance by practically allthe churches. As 
from the beginning, efforts have been put 
forth by the Christians to bring others in to 
study the wonderful Book, and they are still 


so doing. On the writer’s arrival in the fall of 
1892, there were only 100 Christians in all the 
few Protestant churches in Korea and they 
were all studying in the Sunday-schools.: 
Now, in 1929, there are in the Protestant 
churches in Korea more than 5,000 Sunday- 
schools and 220,335 pupils, a smaller number 
than the number of members and adherents, 
of which there are 256,287. These figures are’ 
taken from the ‘Korea Missions Year Book for 
1928—but there are a number of other Socie- 
ties under the head of Church Education, edu- 
cating young people in Christian citizenship. 

There are in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
274 Childrens’ Department Sunday-schools and 
on the cradle rolls are the names of 3,828 
babies. 

Onward is the watchword: with a deeper 
knowledge of God’s Word ; a deeper consecra- 
tion to His service; a deeper reverence for 
things holy; a finer obedience and a greater 
faithfulness to God-given tasks. 

The Sun of Righteousness will shine bright- 
er in Korea, and golden fruit will be gar- 
nered. 


The Foreign School Child in Korea 


Mrs. H. H. UNDERWOOD 


66 O YOUR CHILDREN speak English ?”’ 
“Can they read ?” ‘‘Have they ever 
seen books ?” are some of the ques- 

tions asked of the furloughed missionary in 
regard to his own and other children who 
spend their early years in foreign lands. 
That the questions, wise or foolish, have to 
do with a large number of individuals is 
evident from even a moment’s thought. It 
is with the idea that the subject, so far as it 
applies to the occidental children in Korea, 
may be of interest to the readers of the Field 
that this article is written. 

The Prayer Calendar and Directory of Ko- 
rea for 1929 shows about three hundred child- 
ren of school age nowin Korea. Approxi- 
mately two hundred of these are being educat- 
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ed in regular schools with qualified teachers 
brought out from America specially for that 
purpose. About one hundred and seventy of 
the number are concentrated in the two 
schools in Seoul and Pyengyang where the 
number of children is sufficient to provide 
regular team work and healthy competition in 
both work and play. The other one hundred 
and thirty children are either in three or four 
small “schools” or under the direct tutelage 
of ‘‘father,” ‘‘mother’’ or somebody else’s 
“mother”? who acts as teacher. 

We are not now primarily interested in the 
schools, but a word may be needed in regard 
to them. The two larger schools are sub- 
sidized or helped to a greater or less degree 
by the different mission boards. Even with 
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this help, however, the major part of the 
burden is carried by the parents. This load 
includes not only the usual amounts for 
salaries, heating, lighting, books, ete., but of 
necessity the travel expenses to and from 
America for the teachers who usually come 
out on a three years’ contract. With staffs of 
three to eight teachers it will be apparent 
that this expense is almost an annual one. 
Three children in the grades, therefore, 
means a tuition bill of about $30 per month, 
_ with larger charges for the high school where 
numbers are smaller. This is no small item 
out of the monthly cheque from the mission 
treasurer. Both the larger schools now have 
adequate or relatively adequate school build- 
ings, and the Pyengyang school has a dormi- 
tory to accommodate children sent there from 
other stations. In all the schools, large or 
small, the courses have been standardized on 
the basis of the courses in one or other of the 
State School systems in the United States 
with the New York course a favorite. 

For the individual instruction of children of 

one or two families probably it would be safe 
to say that the majority use the Calvert 
course where teaching material, helps, and 
’ tests are mailed regularly to the subscriber. 
Cthers get similar help from teacher friends 
at home, and a few just do the best they can 
on the basis of what others are doing. 

It may be of further interest to know that 
the combination of educational material and 
agencies shows satisfactory results. The 
principals of the Pyengyang and Seoul schools 
with the co-operation of the teachers in the 
smaller schools gave an extensive series of 
tests, both Intelligence and Accomplishment, 
and found the results to be uniformly higher 
than the norms established in America. This 
is not surprising when we remember that the 
missionary and business people in far away 
countries are a carefully selected group, while 
the norms for the United States are based on 
a cross section of the whole population. Still, 
it is a satisfaction to know that good results 
can be and are secured. We have said that 


schools or home training is provided, but this 
statement should be qualified or at least ex- 
plained. Seoul and Pyengyang offer high- 
school courses, but the home-tutored or small 
school child must leave home when he reaches 
high school age if not before. Some go to 
Seoul or Pyeng Yang, some cross either the 
Yellow or Japan seas to schools in Chefoo aud 
Kobe, and a few cross the Pacific at this age to 
enter schools in the homelands. Of course, 
all return to America during or at the end of 
the school course, but the earlier separation 
is almost as hard as the later and wider one. 
So much, then, for the school day and school 
days of the Occidental child in Korea ; but 
what of the rest of the day, of recreation? 
In the larger centers the numbers permit 
play, not very different from that in the 
United States, baseball, tennis, basket ball, an 
occasional movie and a fair share of “parties” 
of one sort or another. In the smaller centers 
the child is thrown more with groups of 
Korean children, with results both good and 
bad. Unless considerable care is taken, the 
white boy is apt to claim and secure a leader- 
ship which tends to a swollen and unhealthy 
idea of his cwn importance and a tendency to 
be “bossy.’’? Also such-companionship is us- 
ually random and is subject to the usual 
dangers of random companionship with chil- 
dren of alien customs and an alien civilization. 
Over against this is the greater degree of 
companionship with parents and adults, with 
its advantages both natural and planned. 
Most parents try to see to it that walks, ex- 
cursions, etc., are taken to places of natural 
and historic interest, and in a country like 
Korea there is an immense educational ad- 
vantage in this. With this, special pains are 
taken to compensate for other disadvantages 
by assistance in or stimulus toward special hob- 
bies of educational value. Summers are often 
spent at one of the two missionary sea-side 
centers where there are comparatively large 
groups of children and where sports on land 
and sea and semi-educational activities are 
planned for them. The missionary is by the 
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requirements of his appointment at least a 
college graduate, and the home life with 
special emphasis on music, art and literature 
(even if through the victrola and magazines) 
offers many compensations for the relative 
isolation or strangeness of the surroundings. 

At 15, 16 or possibly 17, if it has not come 
earlier, comes the separation, and the boy or 
girl is dumped into a city school at home. 
Adjustments to the new situations are often 
difficult. The change from missionary home 
life, in a community of one or two occidental 
families, or even from the larger centers, to 
that of a huge city high school, boarding 
school, or college in the modern occident is 
startling. Much that is true has been written 
of its dangers aud difficulties, but when all is 
said the results speak well for early training. 
Out of all the children who have returned to 
America® only seven who planned to take col- 
lege work have not completed it. (Practically 
all plan for it). Fewif any have been dis- 
placed from their grade and almost all have 
made high records, while three at least wear 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. In any attempt to 
look at results it should be remembered that 
the first white child born in Korea arrived in 
1886, so that the great majority have been out 
of school only a few years and a larger 
number are still in school of one grade or 
another. Eighty seven are now studying in 
American colleges. 

Of those who have completed their formal 
education thirty are now on the mission fields 
of the world, the greater proportion back in 
Korea. Eleven more have served for a period 
on the mission field and then gone into other 
lines of work. Twenty-four are teachers in 
the home lands; five or six are preaching in 
England or America ; six are in various forms 
of social service such as Y. M. C. A. or settle- 
ment work. Thirty-four are in business, of 
whom 11 are known to be holding executive 
positions. One isa lawyer, one a doctor and 
one attained fame as an aviator before his 
plane crashed into a mountain on a record 
breaking flight. Five of the girls are nurses. 
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(This and the other figures above for doctor 
etc. does not of course, include the missionary 
doctors, nurses, teachers who are all lumped 
as missionaries). Thirty-two of the girls 
have married and are now themselves direct+ 
ly concerned with the problem of passing on 
their education. Only three out of the whole 
number might be said:to have “failed” in the 
race, and perhaps this would be found to be 
an unjust characterization were the facts 
more fully known. There are doubtless some 
omissions and errors in the above classifica- 
tions, but it will be found to be approximately 
correct and makes a satisfactory showing for 
the training given on the field. That there are 
many disadvantages, difficulties and dangers 
for children brought up in a foreign country 
and especially on the mission field is without 
question, and for the elimination, solution and 
avoidance of these we ask your prayers. 


Our Contributors this month 


Mrs. Kakkyung Y. Lee, secretary of the Seoul 
Y. W. C. A., daughter of the governor of Kangwon 
Province. 

Mr. Chas. A. Sauer, 1921, Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. In charge of the Mission Academy in Yeng- 
byen, writer of text book for the study of Korean. 

Miss Catherine Baker, 1928, Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, Teacher of music in Ewha College, Seoul. 

Rev. Henry W. Lampe, D. D., 1908, Northern Pres 
byterian Mission. Itinerating evangelist residing in 
Syenchun. 

Miss Myrta Stover,1925, Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion. Physical director, Ewha College, Seoul. 

Mr. B. P. Barnhart, 1916, Secretary of Y. M. C, A., 
Seoul. Formerly physical director. 

Mrs. H. H. Underwood, 1912, Northern Presby- 
terian Mission. President of Board of Seoul Foreign 
School, formerly the first teacher in the school, wife 
of Vice-president of Chosen Christian College. 

Mrs. W. J. Anderson, 1917, Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. Leader in Young People’s work in Seoul, 
wife of director of Pierson Memorial Bible Institute. 

Mrs. W. A. Noble, 1892, Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion, leader in Sunday-school work since its begin- 
nings in Korea, wife of district superintendent of 
M. E. Church. 


Miss Harriet E. Pollard, 1911, Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, teacher in Mission School at Taiku. 

Miss Amy I. Radcliffe. 1926, teacher in the Pyeng- 
yang Foreign School. 


Rev. Wm. Scott, 1914, principal of Hamheung Acas 
demy of United Church of Canada Mission. 


Korean Youth and Music 


MISS CATHERINE BAKER 


WOMAN WHO has lived in Korea for 
A quite a number of years said to me the 
other day, “Korean girls would rather 
study music than eat.” My experience in 
dealing with the subject given above is limit- 
ed to a small group—of them only can I speak. 
At the close of the winter term I asked a class 
of students whether they liked musie and 
whether music helped them in any way. The 
students answered as follows: 

‘*Without music we cannot live ”’ 

‘Music comes from heaven.’’ 

‘‘The universe is full of music.’’ 

‘*God has put music into everything. ”’ 

‘‘A home without music is like a home without 
children.’ 

“Music is my.companion, my comfort, my good 
friend.”’ 

‘I hope a symphony orchestra will develop in 
Korea, then what will music mean to my coun- 
yg 

oT at the grandeur of pipe-organ.’’ 

“Music is Purity.’’ 

‘When I hear Beethoven’s music, I feel that I am 
in a sacred place.”’ 

‘*Music composers serve mankind.’’ 

‘J am glad for the opportunity of studying religi- 
ous music. ’”’ 

' T love Schubert’s music.”’ 

Three girls said that the “‘Moonlight Sonata” 
greatly uplifted them. Quite a number made 
the statement that music brought happiness, 
in sadness it brought joy, in weariness it 
brought rest. 

Frequently I am asked, “Do the Koreans 
feel music? Is their performing not mostly 
mechanical?” I marvel at the precision and 
ease with which many students play Bach and 
Czerny. On the other hand, I know students 
even in the Preparatory department who play 
Grieg and Chopin with deep feeling. Eu- 
ropeans and Americans hardly realize their 
musical heritage. Many of us have been 
‘porn in homes where good music has al- 
sways been loved and appreciated. Arriving 
at school age we have entered upon those 


happy hours of song in the class-room. 
“Many who are not studying music at all, are 
unconsciously absorbing its leading facts from 
their musical environment.” Even the popu- 
lar song, thought often poor in quality, has the 
redeeming feature of causing everybody to 
sing and of helping to give a sense of rhythm. 
When the Koreans shall have been born to 
good music, when they shall sing it and play 
it in the home, they shall indeed feel what- 
ever they render vocally or instrumentally, 
and then it may be that their gift for perform- 
ing technical exercises will do much toward 
putting them on a par with music students in 
any part of the world. 

Instead of the necessity of urging Korean 
students to practise, it is necessary to keep 
them from attempting music that is too diffi- 
cult. It always fills the heart of a teacher 
with regret to see the sorrow expressed in the 
face of a student who is forced to miss a 
lesson. 

Of all instruments which affect Korean 
youth, the violin comes first. Young men and 
women will sit almost breathless while a per- 
former plays anything from a soul-stirring 
simple melody to a long, difficult sonata. 
There is no question about their innate love 
for the best in music. It is my own privilege 
to sing selections from oratorios, operas, con- 
cert pieces, and noble hymns to Korean 
student groups. To whatever is rendered 
sincerely, the response is unmistakable. In 
classes of Music Appreciation I have seen 
students profoundly affected by Schubert’s 
“Serenade,” the “Fairies Waltz” from ‘Nut- 
cracker Suite,” MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian Lodge,” 
and music of like nature. 

It is gratifying to note how young people 
are using music on every social occasion. All 
their programs call for music. Choirs, too, all 
over the country are making their contribu- 
tions to the religious services of the churches. 
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To Korea’s youth music is becoming the chan- 
nel through which “Spirits immortal speak... 
the story of love...the story that saves... 
the incense upon which prayers float to heaven 
are close to the marriage altar....speaking 
through birds,. the crash of waters on rock- 
ribbed shores, the sighing of wind in the 
tree...the instrument of God.’ 

Each year the graduates of Ewha’s Music 
Department write original compositions. One 
of the recent compositions, a song, would 
grace any Korean home or school, it would be 
a beautiful number on any program. May the 
day hasten when these graduates through 
their own original work and through re-found 
and re-instated Korean music, will have a 
large share in bringing music to the whole 
country. May music become so general that 
people will sing and play as naturally as they 
talk ; may there be song in field and factory ; 
may music come to express the thoughts and 


feelings not only of the few who can study in 
colleges, but of men, women, and children 
everywhere. 

When students go out from our musi¢ 
schools we know that a refining influence has 
worked within them and will continue to work 
within them. We look at their rapt faces and 
realize that God has expressed Himself to 
them through the music masters. What truly 
thrills a teacher is to see that stamp of the 
Divine on a pupil. As a student takes the last 
lessons, gives a recital, and makes a final bow, 
perhaps the teacher feels :— 


Your face is rapt with music thoughts, 
Your head held high, like stars your eyes.— 


Of course, I’m proud of you—those hands 
Graceful and strong for lullaby 

Or crashing chord, your mind alert, 

Your true, sure touch,—but prouder I 
Because of your rapt listening face, 

Your starry eyes, your head held high. 


Im Teuk Ho 


HENRY W. LAMPE, D. D. 


OREA FURNISHES MANY inspiring 
K examples of helpful church leadership. 
The subject of this sketch is one. 

Mr. Im Teuk Ho has been a helper at Pyuk- 
tong way up in Pyuktong County for five 
years now. The circuit has always been a 
weak one, composed of two regular churches 
and two and sometimes three other prayer- 
meeting places. They are so poor that it has 
really surprised me that they have been able 
to pay his salary, (No foreign money is 
used anywhere in this Station’s field for hel- 
per support). 

As for Mr. Im he is the son of a well-to-do 
farmer and would be called rich by some 
Koreans. He is a graduate of our Bible Insti- 
- tute and is naturally bright and a man plea- 

gant to meet. I have noticed that such men, 
‘especially those who have money of their own, 
know how to get money and use it better 
than poor men. Poor men are likely to be in 


hot water financially no matter what their 
salary and are very poor at devising means of 
raising money. Mr. Im has always been very 
helpful in showing his churches how to raisé 
the money they needed for their work. I 
want to tell of two examples this past season. 

The Righteous Joy Church has always had 
ahard time to make ends meet. This past 
winter, Mr. Im suggested that the members of 
the church rent a few rice fields near by and 
farm them as a church. This they did. As 
there were many to give their time, the work 
was done quickly and easily. When it was 
time for weeding, for instance, a day was set 
for all to come and weed the church rice. On 
that day, after breakfast, Mr. Im rode his bicys 
cle to the church to oversee and help in the 
work. On getting to the place he was sur 
prised and disappointed not to find a single 
person present. On making inquiry, however, 
he learned that they came early, had done all 
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the weeding and had gone back to’ their 
homes and fields! These church fields were 
weeded oftener than other fields and so were 
kept in better condition, which of course 
pleased the owner. They got a fine crop this 
fall and will realize at least fifty yen on their 
church expenses. Fifty yen out of the clear 
blue! The church is intending to double its 
acreage of rice fields this coming year. 

At the Round Spring Church, the price of 
fuelis high, and it is sometimes hard to get, just 
when needed. It has happened that even on 
Sunday morning they had to go out and buy 
wood to heat the church for the services that 
day and perhaps also to borrow the money to 
pay for it. Mr. Im suggested that the church 
set aside one day in late September to go to 
the mountains and get wood for the church. 
This they did. Each household supplied 
either one able-bodied person, or a bull-cart. 
On that one day more than enough wood was 
gathered to heat the church all winter and 
thirty yen was saved into the bargain. 

I will give one more example of his effic- 
iency. A year ago last fall, the little prayer- 
meeting group at Rock Head decided to build 
them achurch. Enough was subscribed with 
all the labor contributed by the church mem- 


bers, to enable them to put up a modest build- 
ing. The trees were cut during the winter 
and all ready to begin work in the spring. 
However, one prominent member who had 
made a good subscription fell away and 
the people were discouraged from going 
ahead. Mr. Im, however, said, ‘‘No,” to that. 
“We have made arrangements to build, let’s 
go ahead.” It is a very poor community 
away up in the mountains. He went there 
last June and just sat on the job. He en- 
couraged them and worked right along with 
them until the job was done. Even some 
heathen contributed time and labor. They 


did everything but the flooring. There was © 


not money for that and so instead of going 
into debt, they will hold that over till this 
coming season and will sit on the ground and 
worship this winter. The Pyuktong City 
church sent them a little stove to keep them 
warm. During the building of the church, 
one woman contributed as her labor the feed- 
ing at the noon hour of all those who worked. 
Mr. Im’s enthusiasm is contagious. Things 
can’t help but go right wherever he is. He 
is half way through the Theological Seminary, 
and, I hope, will finish and be ordained in an- 
other three years. 


Work for Young Women in the Capital City 


Mrs. KAKKYUNG Y. LEE 


(Translated) 


created equal, but in the middle ages 

woman failed in the matter of physical 
strength and surrendered her authority to 
man, so that the world became man’s world. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty nine years ago 
in Bethlehem was born one who was at the 
same time the Savior of both man and woman, 
and the friend of man and woman alike. 
Forty years ago this Christianity entered 
Korea, wrought great changes in social, educa- 
tional and economic life, and sent out the new 
jight in many directions. Among them the 


(created MAN and woman were 


greatest change and the one that had the 
greatest effect on this race was the liberation 
of woman, Submerged woman during these 
forty years has made great strides forward 
and restored the lost authority, to the point of 
establishing man and woman on the basis of 
equality. Especially has the Christian Woman’s 
movement, in spite of the special conditions 
existing in Korea today, made a new record. 
In speaking of woman’s work in the Korean 
church, whether the church itself or other 
bodies, Woman’s Missionary Societies, Wo- 
men’s Temperance Union, and the Young Wo- 
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-man’s Christian Association may be listed. 
Among these the latter has done general social 
work along lines of education, rural work and 
social reform with satisfactory results; but 
as a special piece of work the Seoul Associa- 
tion some four years ago established a dormi- 
tory and has carried on work for the benefit 
of girls coming from the country to study 
in Seoul. 


Of late in the general social upheaval the re- 
lations between boy and girl students have 
been specially disorderly. School authorities 
and parents have been much disturbed and 
have wondered how to control these young 
people. They cannot send innocent country 
girls to Seoul with peaceful minds. In this 
condition of Korean society, the importance of 
such a dormitory cannot be overestimated. 
Besides the advantages along lines of economy 
and hygiene, we have a matron who is a 
woman of much experience and strength of 
character, and who hasa splendid Christian 
influence over the girls and is able to guard 
their Christian faith. 


One great question now is whether we can 
continue the dormitory or not, because of lack 
of funds. During the past four years we 
have rented a house for this work. But this 
winter the house was sold and we were order- 
ed out on short notice. For this numerous 
group of students we could not find sufficient 
room. Right in the coldest weather they were 
forced out to walk the streets looking for 
places to stay, and any who were interested in 
them could not but have their hearts wrung 
with pity. Our committee, with no thought 
of food or sleep, made every effort to help 
them find rooms. With no sufficient funds to 
buy a house, which might have been bought 
swith five thousand yen, we secured small tem- 
porary quarters for the few girls who could 
not possibly find another place, and there 
they are now with the matron. 

For a long time our great desire has been to 
be able to build up areal dormitory here in 
Seoul to meet the needs of girls from all over 
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the country. For this we have appeared be- 
fore the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
both the Methodist Conferences for assistance, 
We appeal to all thinking people who are in 
sympathy with this movement to contribute as 
they can, so that we may be able to buy a 
building in which to provide a safe living place 
for girls coming to Seoul from the country. 
this spring. The purpose is not only to make 
living conditions comfortable, but to protect 
our Christian girls from the temptations that 
surround them. We know that thinking peo-« 
ple, realizing the great importance and need 
of this work, cannot help but do what they are 
able to further‘it. 


The writer, with this great burden lying 
heavily on her heart, attended Dr. Ridout’s 
meetings and heard him say repeatedly, 
“Don’t carry your burdens yourself; let the 
Lord carry them’’; so she decided, in prayer, 
to cast all this burden of the girls and their 
needs, of the dormitory and the funds on Him. 
Since doing this she has received 100 yen for 
this purpose, and she does praise God for it 
and the assurance it has brought of His in« 
terest and love, and she feels it is but an earn- 
est of what He will do. Please pray with us 
that this work may be provided for. 


Vision 
Miss Amy I. RADCLIFFE 


A churchman, in passing a sinner, 
Drew his garment aside with a frown, 
I watched him, and scorn rose within me ; 
From my high judgment seat I looked down: 
“‘He thinks himself all clean to be ; 
No better than the sinner, he, 
A Pharisee !’’ 
My Lord stood before me in sorrow ; 
(I beheld with a shock of surprise). 
He spoke not, but stood there in silence, 


I could see my proud self in His eyes. 
1 gazed. I cried, on bended knee, 
“O Lord, be merciful to me, 
A Pharisee !’’ 


The Y’s Young Men 


BYRON P. 


HEN ONE THINKS of the Y. M.C. A. 
he thinks of a young men’s organiza- 
tion; for that is just what it is. 
‘George Williams was a young man when he 
_gathered a group of other young men about 
him and set in motion the machinery of organ- 
- jzation that has held the Y. M. C. A. to its dis- 
tinctive purpose of Christian young men serv- 
‘jng young men. There was atime when the 
older man was predominant, but this was only 
once and for a very short period. On the 
other hand, there have been some who have 
urged the Y. M. C. A. to accept as officers and 
secretaries only those Christian young men 
‘twenty five years and under—permitting those 
older to be active members but not permitting 
them to hold office. This has never been 
done, but it is surprising what a multitude of 
_ good arguments in its favor can be muster- 
ed. This is mentioned here because a short 
time ago a similar suggestion was made by a 
young man in Korea. It merely shows that 
the Y. M. C. A. is in the minds of the youth 
their own organization. This is very noticeable 
in all the activities of the Y. M. C. A. 

A magazine to serve youth has been one of 
the routine efforts that the Association has 
continually put forth. The writers are usual- 
ly young men and women or someone who. has 
a message to young people. This magazine 
goes to the entire membership of several of 
our city and student Associations and has 
some distribution by subscription. The Y. W. 
C. A. also uses it as their Movement magazine 
—in fact, they are co-laborers in the enter- 
prise. The subjects treated are almost entire- 
ly religious and educational in nature and 
cover a wide application of these subjects. It 
does not enter the theological field as such, 
but attempts to bring the best of Christian 
thought to the attention of the youth of 
K orea. 

The Publication Department of our National 
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Council of Korean Y.M.C.A.’s publishes three 
other types of material in addition to the 
magazine just mentioned. ‘Books of Charac- 
ter” is the-motto behind the books that are 
published. One book now in the printer’s 
hands is, “Denmark—A Detailea Study and 
Application to Korea’’, and one in the course 
of construction is a Bible study course, “A 
Study of the Life of Christ.” This latter is 
being prepared in many different countries for 
the youth of the world. Then there are the 
pamphlets, rich in material and cheap, the 
subjects ranging from a printed “Series of re- 
ligious lectures” to “chickens” and even “fer- 
tilizer” and “‘vermin.’”’ These pamphlets are 
going daily into_the hands of youth in Korea. 
A little monthly magazine for farmers and 
rural workers is now being published as an 
experiment. Only 2,000 copies are in dis- 
tribution as yet, but it is hoped to increase to 
at least 5,000 per issue. This sells at only 3 
sen per issue. 

So much has been said recently concerning 
rural work that not much will be mentioned 
here. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that if ever a movement depended on youth 
the rural movement does. The work in the 
villages is carried on almost entirely by young 
men and women. The training classes and 
rural institutes for training purposes that are 
held by the Y. M. C. A. are composed almost 
entirely of youth. The hundreds of miles that 
are piled up as a total distance that is walked 
by leaders getting to their respective villages 
each night are walked by youth almost entire- 
ly. It is also surprising that the majority of 
those who attend the various tarmers’ insti- 
tutes are young farmers. In fact, this is a 
youth movement and the Y. M. C, A. is doing 


everything in its power to cooperate with the 
youth of Korea and especially the youth of 
the Church in the carrying forward of this 
work, 
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The platform is used a great deal by the Y. 
M. C. A. leaders in their service to youth. 
The very nature of the needs of Korean youth 
lends itself to the lecture method of approach. 
Men and women who are interested in youth 
and who have a message for youth are con- 
stantly being used. From the viewpoint of 
the young hearer there seems to be practical- 
ly no desire on their part to hear only those 
of one race or belief. They only demand a 
message that can be applied to their needs and 
the needs of their day.. It is thrilling to see 
hundreds of young men and women sitting in 
the Y. M. C. A. meetings, learning of life from 
such leaders. Regular meetings are held each 
Sunday afternoon in Seoul, while the Y. M. C. 
A.’s of other cities hold special series of meet- 
ings during each year. The platform method 
of reaching youth has also been very success- 
ful in special courses, such as “Korea and Her 
Great Men’’ and other popular subjects that 
deal with the social, educational and economic 
problems of this day. 


A special effort is being made in 1928 and 
1929 to interest many more young men in the 
study of Christ’s life and teachings. These 
classes are using a new study course pre- 
pared for the youth of the world, and many 
groups of the various nations of the world are 
in the process of studying them. Thus the 
international character and personality of 
Christ is being used as a means to draw the 
Christian youth of the world together. 


The established method of education 
seems to carry on its program and curriculum 
year by year. The enrollment in the various 
schools conducted for youth by the Y. M. C. 
A. in Seoul alone, numbers, according to the 
season, from 800 to 1,200. Add to this the 
schools of whatever type conducted by the Y. 
M. C. A.’s throughout Korea, and the total 
enrollment will run into thousands. In the 
rural schools alone the enrollment early last 
fall was 10,570, most of whom were young 
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people. A barometer of what youth seeks in 
industrial education is constantly found in the 
Industrial School of the Seoul Y.M.C. A. A 
few years ago the wood working department 
was the most popular; today the machine 
department registers the most students. A 
little difference is likewise to be noted in that 
youth seeks industrial education now to in- 
crease his earning capacity—not merely to at- 
tend school nor as a stepping stone to a teach+ 
ing position. He wants to learn a trade, geta 
job and earn money just as fast as he can 
The Y. M. C. A. is attempting to aid youth in: 
this quest for happiness. 


The full rounded life of young men presents 
to the Y. M. C. A. a challenge asa whole. It 
cannot leave untouched such things as his 
physical and social needs. Details of how 
these needs are being met need not be entered 
here, but some real constructive programs in 
both these needs have been carried out. The 
writer firmly believes that the most popular 
place in Seoul for young men and boys is the 
Y. M.C. A. bath room with its showers and 
hot vats. The gymnasium with its weekly at- 
tendance of several hundreds of young men 
and the social occasions that brighten the lives 
of many are unquestionably more than just 
physical programs—they are health-giving and 
character-building. One distinctive service to 
youth must not be overlooked. The Y. M. C, 
A., no matter how large or small the building, 
(in some cities merely a room), affords a 
decent, respectable place of good influence 
where youth can go. It is even more than 
this—it is a place not only where he can go 
and is welcome, but it is his institution. and his 
movement and he is ennobled in such poss= 
ession. 


No attempt will be made to say much of 
perhaps the most productive and interesting 
type of activity in the Y. M.C. A. organizas 
tion, viz. the Student Department. This will 
be dealt with separately at a future time. 


In Memoriam—Miss Martha Switzer 


MISS HARRIET E. POLLARD 


and especially the members of Taiku 

Station, as well as the Korean Church 
have suffered a great loss in the death of Miss 
Martha Switzer, who went-to her heavenly 
home, April 3. 

While returning from furlough last August, 
she became suddenly ill on ship-board. She 
was taken toa hospital in Kobe where she 
regained sufficient strength to continue her 
journey to Seoul. After a month in Severance 
Hospital she returned to Taiku and joyfully 
undertook housekeeping in the house she had 
occupied since her arrival in Korea, December 
1911. Realizing that because of a serious heart 
trouble she could not resume her former habits 
of work, she proceeded to start travelling 
libraries for various groups whose need of 
wider reading had long been a burden upon 
her heart. Her unfailing interest in individ- 
uals and their problems as well as in all phases 
of work carried on by Korean and American 
colleagues was a constant source of wonder 
and inspiration to all who knew of her declin- 
ing strength. While she was in the hospital 
she gathered Korean children from the chil- 
dren’s ward into her room and had them 
taught Bible verses and hymns. ) 

In January she returned to Severance Hos- 
pital where she remained until March 27, when 
she started to America. It was hoped that 
she might survive the voyage and improve in 
an American sanitarium. In spite of every- 
thing that loving friends and professional skill 
could provide for her comfort, she collapsed 
before the train reached Fusan and was taken 
to Taiku, where she quietly passed away five 
days later. 

Miss Switzer’s influence was so far reaching 
and so quietly exerted it would’ be impossible 
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to estimate the power of such a life upon 
others. Before she had passed her language 
examinations, she was obliged to assume 
charge of the women’s evangelistic work in 
the Taiku district and was the only one giving 
full time to this work during several years of 
critical changes and rapid growth. In addition 
to teaching country classes she was principal 
of the Women’s Bible Institute. With a view 
always to the future, she planned wisely and 
well. The work she leaves is more than well 
founded. 

The group of Bible Institute graduates who 
plead for the privilege of being chief mourn- 
ers at the funeral service, in the absence of 
relatives, and the Bible Institute students who 
reverently accompanied the casket to its rest- 
ing place, as well as many others, men, women 
and children whom she has helped, witness to 
the developed work in which she had so large 
ashare. More than one Korean has said: “I 
feel as if I had lost my mother.’’ 

All who knew Martha Switzer felt that she 
was truly a “lady.” Accustomed to luxury 
and culture she bravely adapted herself to 
missionary life with no hint that she had made 
any sacrifice. Her one wish in life was to do 
the will of God. Words she uttered during 
last days of suffering, ‘‘My times are in Thy 
hand,”’ fitly express the spirit of her life. She 
truly followed where He lead and counted not 
the cost. . 

We who miss her can but thank God that 
she has passed into His presence and is at 
peace. She was unique. Wecannot hope to 
be like her. We can only pray God for more 
of His grace and for that unwavering devo- 
tion to Him which made her life so fragrant a 
reminder of His call: ‘Follow thou me.” 
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The Social Life of the Korean Youth 


Mrs. W. J. 


HE YOUTH OF KOREA to-day presents 
T a challenge which our Mission forces 
have not been slow to recognize. Our 
work is more and more becoming institution- 
alized, and the majority of these institutions 
are for the training of the youth. Money, ef- 
fort and life is going into the intellectual and 
spiritual development of our young people. 
In the midst of this stupendous effort is it 
not timely to raise the question as to what is 
being done for the social life of our youth ? 

The answers which have been received from 
a number of persuns to the question, “What 
are you doing for the social life of the Korean 
young people?” would lead one to fear that 
the development of this side of the life of our 
youth is being overlooked if not actually neg- 
lected in many instances. Do we not need to 
recognize the importance of the social side of 
life, and the necessity that Christ should reign 
there as well as elsewhere in the life! Should 
not our aim be to win for Christ the whole 
nature and all the activities of our young peo- 
ple, definitely realizing that the intellectual 
and spiritual life can not be on a high plane if 
the social life is on a low plane ? 

The social instinct is inherent in all normal 
human beings. Now that the youth of Korea 
are passing into a new age of freedom of 
development, this instinct is quite naturally 
manifesting itself. It reveals itself in a desire 
for companionship and friendship. Since this 
instinct is rather undefined in the mind of the 
youth and the terminology is unfamiliar, they 
guite naturally use the expressions of the fami- 
ly life with which they are familiar, and we hear 
on every side of the “brother and sister’ and 
“eousin” relationship. We are apt to criticise 
and ban it as something suspicious and deceit- 
ful, but after all is it not quite a natural step 
in the development of our young people from 
the family circles to the ever widening circles 
of society to which they are gradually finding 
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they belong ? 

This instinct must be taken into cognizance 
in our plans for the training of the youth. It. 
should be the mission of the church to create 
a social atmosphere for its young people, and’ 
to put religion into this sccial life. But alas!) 
How often we find the church, to-day, criticis«. 
ing young people rather than planning any’ 
program for their development. How com- 
mon it is to hear of division and trouble in a 
church arising from misunderstandings be- 
tween the old and the young people. Perhaps 
one of the greatest problems in our church 
life to-day is that of bringing harmony and’ 
understanding between these two classes in 
order that our young people may not be driven. 
from the church but may be held and wisely’ 
guided into lives of useful service. We all: 
admit that it is a problem, but are we studying, 
planning and striving to learn of means and 
ways to meet this problem ? 

There is need for experienced workers to 
meet the situation. But an even greater need 
is that the present force of missionaries should 
seek to gain a sympathetic understanding of 
our young people and their problems, and then 
in turn should strive to pass on a spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness to their fellow Ko- 
rean workers. There is much helpful inform« 
ation available to-day in the many books and 
articles on psychology and religious education, 
which will give us the view point of the youth, 
and also practical suggestions for helping to 
solve their problems. 

The church should be organized to meet 
the needs of the various ages. Many of us 
have been discouraged by the lack of co- 
operation from the churches and church work« 
ers, yetif we are going to hold our young 
people in the church and win. them to definite 
loyalty to Christ, we must keep some such 
program before our church officers till they 
catch a vision of the opportunity in this field, 
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or like the judge with the importunate widow 
they grant our request because of our much 
asking. 

Different ages need different kinds of social 
life. The younger boys and girls need super- 
vised entertainment, while the group just 
beyond them, made up of the middle school 
age, need to have the responsibility of plan- 
ning their amusement placed on them. A cer- 
tain group of Middle School girls who were 
stiff and embarrassed and not greatly inter- 
ested at parties planned for them, were per- 
fectly free and natural, and most. enthusiastic 
when the arranging of the program and games 
was turned over to a committee from their 
midst. 

The Middle School age is perhaps one of 
the most critical periods with which we have 
to deal. These are the years in which the 
greatest number drift away from the church. 
They are the years of the assertion of the 
freedom of the youth, years of experimenta- 
tion, of a desire to get out and try new paths. 
They are the years when traditions seem 
burdensome, and yet when the conventions of 
the youth’s own class or group seem to have 
greatest power of restraint. For this agea 
suitable place and proper chaperonage must 
be arranged, but the entire responsibility of 
planning their amusement should be thrown 
on the members. They will gofor help and 
advice to those who have proved friendly to 
them and will often carry out the very plans 
which an older person might make for them if 
the suggestion can be so tactfully presented 
to them that they will think it is their own 
idea. This age does not need some one to 
rule over them but some one to be a real 
friend and counsellor. 

The young people’s group representing the 
ages from eighteen to twenty five and over 
present a slightly different problem. They 
also must organize themselves. Before this 
group of young people in the church should 
be presented the consciousness of definite and 
worth-while enterprises which they may carry 
forward. From these will flow many forms of 


recreation, social pleasure and service. In this 

group too, a wise counsellor with the right 

temperament and capacity for assisting young 

people in the maintenance of such activities 

by friendly suggestion, without the appearance. 
of domineering control, will be of inestimable 

value in securing the desired results. 

There are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down for the organization of the social. 
life of our young people, for there is a wide 
range in the stage of development along social 
lines, from the young people in the small coun- 
try churches, with little if any educational 
advantages, up to our group of college trained 
young men and women. Yet there are cer- 
tain suggestions which may be helpful, and 
certain principles which may be worked out in 
widely differing groups. 

Most assuredly no one would claim to have 
reached the solution of the social problem of 
our young people to-day, yet there are a num- 
ber who are working along helpful lines. 

First there must be a place for social gather- 
ings. The church, Sunday-school, or kinder- 
garten building is usually the only available 
place in most localities. The Korean homes 
are too small in most instances, and there are 
always younger or older people whose slum- 
bers would be disturbed, therefore the young 
person cannot invite his friends to the home 
for a social evening. In the centers where 
the missionaries live, the missionary home may 
be made a social center for the young people.. 
This is being done in a number of instances. 
Here the question arises as to the wisdom of. 
inviting mixed groups of young people to the 
home. There may be dangers, yet the young 
people are working together in choirs, in Sun- 
day-schools, in Young Peoples’ Societies to- 
day. In the larger centers they are constantly 
thrown together in school activities, at public 
lectures, concerts, the movies, and on the 
street cars. Is it then not wiser to plan places 
and opportunities where they can meet nat- 
urally and normally in selected groups, and 
where this social instinct can develop in a 
perfectly sane way, than to cause the young 
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people to feel that friendships with the op- 
posite sex are abnormal and something which 
must be kept secret ? 

When we see our bright Christian young 

‘people being thrown with equally well trained 
non-Christian young people, and when we see, 
as so often we do today, marriages between 

Christians and non-Christians, should we not 
fee] that itis the duty of the church and 
Christian leaders to encourage social gather- 
ings in which, under. right auspices, young 
men and young women may meet and form 
friendships which are likely to result in life 
long happiness ? 

In various places homes are being opened 
to mixed groups of Sunday-school teachers, 
choirs, and members of Young Peoples’ So- 
cieties for prayer meetings, business meetings, 
and social evenings, and the results have been 
most gratifying. 

The following social activities have been 
tried and with proper chaperonage have been 
very satisfactory ;—outdocr hikes, parties 
with a simple program of singing and games, 
socials with the programs planned by the 
young people themselves, debates, carol sing- 
ing, reading circles, receptions and farewells 
for members of the group who have married 
or are going away to school or to work. There 
are activities which will appeal both to the 
Middle School group and to the older group who 
find enjoyment in service ;—soliciting relief for 
those in special need, preparing Christmas 
bags or baskets, taking flowers and singing in 
the hospitals. There are doubtless many 
other activities which will suggest themselves 
in different places and situations. An experi- 
ment which is to be tried in a certain group it 
is hoped will prove of two-fold value. There 
4s a very active group of young men in a cer- 


tain church who have been made to feel that all 
their activities have been put under a ban by 
the older people in the church. There is also 
a group in this same locality who because of 
lack of social standing and educational advant- 
ages have not been made specially welcome 
in any part of the church life, and who are 
drifting into questionable amusements. The 
suggestion has been made to this first group, 
of trying to provide some kind of clean amuse- 
ment for the second group. It has been most 
favorably received, and soon a Sunday-school 
building is to be utilized for an evening gather- 
ing place where it is hoped a large number of 
young men can be attracted by clean games, 
books, and magazines. Here again a mission- 
ary may be usefulin loaning such games as 
skittles, table tennis, and also books and 
magazines, and giving an evening once ina 
while to teaching new games. 

Our program thus far has dealt with our 
Christian young people. It would without 
question be unwise to ask mixed groups of 
non-Christians to our homes. But with a 
group of either young menor young women 
alone, a social evening or afternoon may be 
used as an evangelistic agency. To those who 
are indifferent or opposed to Christianity care 
should be taken not to make our religion anta- 
gonistic, but the spirit of fairness and good 
fellowship in the games, and the hymn and 
prayer at the close cannot but have their in- 
fluence, and a point of contact has been made, 
and the seed has been sown. 

Let us use every opportunity possible to 
make points of contact with our young people, 
that we may understand them and help them 
to find their places in a society which shall be 
permeated with the spirit and principles of 
Christ. 
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Appreciation of Flood Relief Fund 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


Hse MISSION TREASURER is auth- 
orised to draw five thousand dollars 
relief funds.” 

So read the cable message which we receiv- 
ed from the Foreign Mission Board early in 
the year, and no sooner was it known by the 
Korean Committee which is handling the relief 
work than a note of keen appreciation sounded 
which echoed throughout Korea as a whole. 
Not only was it welcomed by those who are 
suffering, but by those who stand outside the 
flood area and have already given as much for 
relief work as their slender means will allow. 
The largest Korean newspaper gave the item 
of news in large headings, and voiced for the 
Korean people their gratitude for the Christ- 
jan sympathy which this donation so practi- 
‘ gally expressed. 

The relief committee in Hamheung has or- 
ganized subsidiary committees through the 
district affected by floods and the work of re- 
lief is being carried on continuously. The 
work is in the hands of evangelists and pastors 
and other officials in the church. Each com- 
mittee has made a thorough investigation of 
the flooded area in their districts, and on the 
basis of their report the central committee has 
made a distribution of the funds at its disposal. 
~In some cases a house to house visit is made 
and a contribution given on the spot; in other 
cases notice is sent to several villages that 

‘distribution will be made at such and sucha 
place on a given day, when the word of the 
village headman is taken asa basis for relief 
given. Every contribution given is acknow- 

-Jedged by the seal of the party receiving. 

Throughout the affected districts much suf- 
fering has been relieved. In many cases fam- 
ilies have been found huddled together in the 
houses which remained standing, and eking 
out a precarious existence by sharing the small 
store of grain which remained from the prev- 
jous crop, or which has been gleaned from the 


flooded fields. In other instances families 
have improvised shelter by digging into the 
hill-side and making a thatch to shed the rain, 
and a warm floor to keep them from the cold 
of winter. Even the small amounts which our 
committees have been able to give are eagerly 
expected and appreciatingly received. The 
first aim of our committees is to relieve the 
physical suffering of those in distress, but a 
secondary and no less important result has 
been the opportunity of showing these people 
that Christian folk have thought of them. 
Many have expressed their desire to know 
more about the faith which thus expresses it- 
self in good works, with the result that in 
several places little groups of Christians are 
gathering for worship where hitherto there 
was no church. 

We would take this ‘opportunity, therefore, 
of thanking the donors of this relief fund, and 
assuring them that their gift has been another 
link in the chain which binds the whole world 
together in the fellowship of mutual goodwill 
and in the appreciation of spiritual values. 


Notes and Personals 
Northern Methodist Mission 


Returned from furlough 
Miss Henrietta Robbins, Pyengyang. 


Bishop and Mrs. Baker have gone to Japan, 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. S. A. Moffett, and children, 
Pyengyang. 
Resigned 
Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Soltau. 
Death 
Miss M. Switzer, Taiku. 
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